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I have thus brought before you a goodly array of 
authorities among the scientific and enlightened repre- 
sentatives of medicine, science, and literature of the re- 
motest antiquity and of the middle ages, to show you 
that the principle similia similibus was more or less re- 
cognised by them; by some of them even to the exclu- 
sion of all other therapeutic principles. I shall now call 
your attention to another testimony to the intuitive 
idea in favour of such a therapeutic principle, which was 
chiefly prevalent among, but not entirely confined to, the 
more uneducated practitioners and popular empirics of 
the dark ages. 

We find a curious doctrine, that seems to have asserted 
a certain claim to attention throughout almost every 
age, to the effect that the outward and visible form, the 
taste or the smell of medicinal substances furnished 
us with the means of discovering their therapeutic 
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powers. This doctrine was called the doctrine of Sig- 
natures. The signature or physical properties of the 
vegetable or mineral medicine would, it was alleged, in 
many instances, give us the key to its remedial virtues. 
I shall enumerate a few examples illustrative of this 
doctrine of signatures, which was in high reputation in 
the middle ages, and traces of which are to be found 
among the people in our own times. 

The flower of the little plant euphrasia bears no very 
remote resemblance to the iris of the eye, and this was 
held to indicate its usefulness in diseases of the eye, 
especially dimness of vision. Its name in almost every 
European language indicates a virtue of this sort—eye 
bright, augentrost, casse-lunettes — sufficiently |demon- 
strate the honour in which it was held as an ophthalmic 
remedy by the inhabitants of the three countries, England, 
Germany, and France. Milton alludes to its popularly 
credited power to clear the dim eyesight in his Paradise 
Lost, where he makes the Archangel Michael give it to 
Adam to improve his vision— 


“ then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 


And Shenstone says— 


“ Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around.” 


Orchis-root bears some distant resemblance to _ the 
human testicles, which gained for it a celebrity in the 
treatment of impotence. 

The colour of turmeric and of berberis bark secured for 
them a reputation in jaundice, as did also the yellow 
juice of the chelidonium ; rhubarb and aloes, for the same 
cause, were the antibilious medicines of our forefathers, 
and perhaps they perform the same duty for our contem- 
poraries under the title of Cockle's pills. 

The hypericum perfoliatum, when crushed, yields a blood- 
red juice, a certain sign that it must be a specific in hemor- 
rhages. The powerful action of the juice of the poppy on 
the head is pointed out to us by nature, who has fashioned 
the seed-receptacles of that plant into the shape of the 
human head, and, to obviate all dubiety, has placed an 
imperial crown upon the top. The ranunculus ficaria and 
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the scrophularia nodosa have roots that resemble each 
other, and bear some distant likeness to hemorrhoidal 
protrusions, therefore both these plants were extensively 
used for the cure of piles. The red dye obtainable from 
madder was held to be not more useful for colouring 
cloth than indicative of a power in that vegetable to 
promote the — similarly-coloured catamenial discharge. 
The saponaria enjoyed a_ considerable reputation as a 
solvent and detergent medicine, because, forsooth, the 
decoction of its root, when agitated, forms a froth like 
soap-suds, the solvent and detergent qualities of which 
are well known to every washerwoman. Nay, from _ the 
purifying properties of soap itself on external objects, 
its purifying and solvent effects upon the internal organ- 
ism were logically inferred. The cassia fistula has a form 
not unlike a bit of bowel inflated, dried, and _ painted 
black, and this was sufficient to lead the aruspices of me- 
dicine to pronounce it a valuable medicine for the bowels. 
He must be blind indeed who cannot see the striking 
resemblance of the lemon to the human heart, in spite 
of every difference of colour, size and shape, and _ this 
resemblance sufficiently accounted for its presumed car- 
diac or cordial virtues. The bile tastes bitter to a _ pro- 
verb, so does gentian, therefore gentian is indicated to 
us by nature as the proper remedy for deranged bile. 
The mushroom called phallus impudicus had an_ universal 
celebrity as an aphrodisiac and a promoter of fecundity, 
from some peculiarities in its structure that need not be 
more particularly alluded to. The branches of the elder- 
tree contain within them a pith which might be con- 
sidered like the spinal marrow ; nothing could __ there- 
fore be more evident than that it was intended by nature 
as a remedial means for the diseases of the spinal 
cord. Do we want a_ pectoral medicine? Let us 
search for one that bears the impress of nature's hand 
upon it, indicative of its power over diseases of the 
lungs. Here it is : the lichen pulmonarius, whose resem- 
blance to the lungs of an animal cannot be gainsaid, and 
whose virtues in pulmonary defluxions and phthisis are 
universally acknowledged. The root of the cyclamen 
europeum bears a remote resemblance in shape to the 
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stomach of an animal, and hence it was presumed to have 
a peculiar efficacy in diseases of that organ. The seeds 
of the lithospermum—literally  stone-seed——could not, 
of course, possess that stony hardness without some 
object, and hence from this quality their efficacy in cases 
of stone in the bladder was surmised. The saxifraga was 
famed for breaking up not only the stones among which 
it grows, but also those that infest the human _ kidneys. 
The mandrake, or atropa mandragora, when stripped of its 
leaves, bears a slight resemblance to a little human being. 
This likeness is thus alluded to by the poet Langhorne :— 


“ Mark, how that rooted mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands ; 
Oft as his shapely form he rears, 
Aghast the frighted ploughman stands.” 
May it not have been this resemblance to a homunculus 
that secured for this plant a great celebrity as a promoter 
of fecundity ? a celebrity, indeed, that dates as far back 
as the days of the patriarchs; for it will be remembered 
that Rachel and Leah had a little domestic altercation 
about the mandrakes that Leah had procured in order to 
obtain a renewal of her child-bearing power. 

I might multiply illustrations of this practice of 
judging of the medicinal powers of substances from their 
external physical properties almost ad infinitum, but I 
shall terminate the series by citing one from the writings 
of a more modern authority in medicine, viz., Riviére, 
who has the following passage :— “ Sanguis menstruus 
muliercularum, precipue bene valentium, odorem_  calen- 
dule florum  spirat, hinc conjicio similitudine quadam 
substantia calendulam movere menses” (Obs. com., Obs. 
30) ; thus finding the signature of the medicine in its 
odour. These examples will suffice to show you_ the 
great prevalence of the doctrine of signatures among _ the 
learned as well as the unlearned of almost all periods ; 
and though it is impossible to accord any credence to 
such a doctrine, its existence and long prevalence is an 
important fact, for it appears to me to be a type of the 
truth existing in an age of ignorance, but, like all types, 
only intelligible to those who are familiar with the truth 
it represented, to all others unintelligible and_ ridiculous. 
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It was the idol that was worshipped whilst the god 
remained concealed ; the worship was false and absurd, 
but it typified and attested the existence of the god, and 
foreshadowed his future discovery and purer’ worship. 
Perhaps, too, it indicated the former existence of a know- 
ledge of the truth, which had been lost or obscured in 
the lapse of ages, and of which the doctrine of signatures 
only remained, like a mysterious monument that marks 
the existence of a lost art, or an unmeaning ceremony 
that has survived the occasion that gave rise to it. How- 
ever this may be, we, who are now in possession of the 
truth by original discovery, or, it may be, by recovery, 
can see in the doctrine of signatures a rude testimony of 
a barbarous age to the truth of what we now know to be 
the one true law in medicine ; an expression of the in- 
stinctive feeling that drugs must in some way give a 
priori indications of their remedial powers, and a_ protest 
against the doctrine that these powers could only be as- 
certained a posteriori by experiments on the sick. 


